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Charivaria 


A MAD dog in Valdepenas, Spain, bit over one hundred 
people before it was destroyed. Readers can make their 
own comment on the analogous situation in another part 


of Europe. 


° ° 


Full evening-dress for men is becoming rarer in the West 
End. As a result, white-tie-and-tails police at bottle parties 
lose that element of surprise 
so necessary for a successful 
raid. 

° ° 


Tobacco, according to a 
doctor, impairs the memory. 
Nevertheless, many smokers 
in this country can remem- 
ber when cigarettes were ten 
for sixpence. 


o ° 


A new thriller has eleven 
murders, and the hero con- 
sumes large quantities of 
alcoholic refreshment in 
every chapter. The book is in the author’s best bottle and 
jugular vein. 





° ° 


It is said that in one district many houses bear a sign 
reading No Hawkers, No Circulars, No Ministry of 
Information. 

° ° 


“What is the secret of a successful musical comedy ?” 
asks a critic. The words of the opening chorus, invariably. 
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If German parachutists dislike the sound of church bells 
too much they can always cure themselves before they leave 
home with an injection of anti-tocsin. 


° ° 
An American ex-financier is now a cattle farmer. But he 


doesn’t actually water the 
stock himself. 


° ° 


A man suspected of 
smuggling by New York 
Customs authorities refused 
to take off his shirt when 
requested. Pressure was 
brought to bare. 


° ° 


Pigs are now kept at Wim- 
bledon Lawn Tennis head- 
quarters. It is said that it is 
quite common to see animals 
taken to market in a cart covered with the Centre Court net. 





° ° 


In America a man acquired a fortune from mushrooms. 
At least, his wealthy relative thought they were mushrooms. 


°o ° 


Discussing a famous stage act, a writer points out that 
the woman is not really sawn in half. It is cruel thus to 
shatter our fond illusions! 
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* been flung into a state of complete panic .. .” 
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. meanwhile, in Britain, the entire population, faced by the threat of invasion, has 


Should Officers Wear Ginger Moustaches ? 


HERE seems to be a good deal 

of slack thinking in the Army 
Council about moustaches. Some 
officers wear them, some don’t. Some 
let their moustaches roam about more 
or less at will, others snip and clip and 
harry them until nothing remains but 
a small inverted comma under the nose. 
Queen Victoria would have had none 
of this. She had views about most 
things, but none more decided than on 
the parts of the human face that might 
properly be displayed by members 
of her Army and Navy. “We have 
observed with great displeasure,” she 
would write in one of her innumerable 
memoranda on the subject [Regulation 
of Beards and Whiskers in the Royal 
Navy, Proclamation No. 547], “that 
certain senior officers of our Navy have 
taken to appearing in public with 


portions of their faces*beneath the 
nose completely shaven. It must be 
clearly understood that this abomin- 
able practice will not be tolerated for 
one instant’’; and, less formally, in a 
letter to old Stockman: “Some of them 
have gone so far that their mouths are 
actually visible while eating. It isemost 
insulting, and I will not have it.” Once 
she saw an officer with a beard but no 
moustache, and became so unbalanced 
that it took all Palmerston’s diplomacy 
to avert a war with Russia. 

I am all for uniformity. There is an 
officer here who appears in a Service 
tunic with Sam Browne and slacks on 
Monday, battle-dress and gaiters on 
Tuesday, tunic with breeches and 
puttees on Wednesday, battle-dress 
without gaiters on Thursday, tunic and 
slacks with a cloth belt on Friday, grey 


trousers on Saturday, and tunic, 
breeches, Sam Browne, riding-boots 
and a revolver on Sunday. Fortunately 
he wears the same small black mous- 
tache all the week, or nobody would 
know who he was. 

This kind of thing must stop. 
Freedom to wear what he likes, within 
limits, has always been one of the 
Englishman’s most cherished posses- 
sions. But in war-time a portion of 
our liberties must be sacrificed in order 
that Liberty itself may be saved. We 
must discipline ourselves. We must 
submit cheerfully to regimentation. 
We must not shrink from that same 
subservience of self to State from 
which totalitarianism drawsits strength 
—a subservience ten times more 
potent for victory in our case because 
it is voluntary, not enforced by the 
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brutal methods of Nazidom. We must 
show that democracy in arms has 
nothing to learn and less to fear from 
the insensate political creeds of the 
dictator countries. We must, in short, 
compel our officers to wear ginger 
moustaches. 

I say ginger advisedly, though I do 
not insist on it. Black would do at a 
pinch. But ginger is better for morale 
and is more calculated to throw a 
wavering enemy into confusion. Par- 
ticularly, I think, when worn by dark 
officers. Black hair and a ginger 
moustache coming at you over a 
parapet is no Mothers’ Meeting, as any 
old soldier will tell you. 

There will be no defeatist outcry, I 
hope, about the impossibility of all our 
officérs growing moustaches of the 
required hue. An order is an order. If 
one learns nothing else in the Army, 
one does at least learn that the only 
thing to do with an order is to carry it 
out. Saying it’s too difficult or not at 
all the kind of thing you’ve been 
accustomed to, gets you nowhere. 

This morning, for instance, I raised 
and lowered my arms sideways twenty- 
four times, at the same time placing my 
feet outwards and inwards I then 
touched my knees eighteen times with 
my head and leapt three dozen times 
high in the air with arms extended. 
After this I rolled my trunk forty-six 
times in a clockwise direction and an 
equal number of times anti-clockwise, 
lay on the ground and flung my feet 
up and down, took thirty deep breaths 
with head forcing backwards and 
fingers stretching, doubled twice round 
the field and hopped fifty times on 
alternate feet. I then received the 
order to do three-forward-somersaults- 
and-let-me-see-the-first-man-back-to- 
attention. It did not occur to me to 
say that the thing could not be done. 

I could have grown a ginger 
moustache with ease, and been the 
first man back to attention. 

F. E. 
° ° 


The Visit 


HE other day I received a 

peremptory summons from my 

Aunt Phyllis. “Please come 
down to-morrow without fail,” she 
wrote, ‘‘as I want to consult you on a 
matter of the greatest importance. Of 
course this is a Defence Area, but they 
will let you through if you show them 
this letter.” 

Aunt Phyllis is one of those ladies 
that people obey automatically. For 
the past fifty-five years she has been 
asort of Hitler in our family circle, and 
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so of course I looked up the trains to 
Bexbourne and presented myself at 
Victoria the next day in good time to 
catch the 3.5. When I bought my 
ticket the man in the hole said “I 
suppose you know it is a Defence 
Area?” 

“Yes,” I said briskly, trying to hint 
in my tone that I was either Winston 
Churchill going down to inspect the 
barbed wire, or at least an expert on 
pill-boxes. He gave me my ticket and 
the very small amount of change that 
one now gets on these occasions, and | 
marched off to the barrier. 

“This end on the left,” said the man. 
“T suppose you know that it is a 
Defence Area?” 

“Yes,” I said, smiling confidently. 
“Lovely weather we are having, are 
we not?” 

By this time I was feeling like some- 
body in one of those spy stories where 
the hero has a faked passport and the 
villain a flask of bocussed brandy. I 
was glad I had my aunt’s letter tucked 
away safely in my inside pocket, and 
just after the train started I put my 
hand in my pocket to take it out. At 
first I thought it might have slipped 
through a hole in the lining, and then I 
remembered that I had changed my 
suit at the last moment. 

The man opposite said that it was a 
lovely day. 

I replied, rather shortly, that a drop 
of rain would be good for the crops. 
He asked me if I was going far. I said 
I was going to Bexbourne. 

“IT suppose you know,” he said, 
“that it is in a Defence Area? They 
won’t let you off the station unless you 
can prove that you are going on 
business, or to see an aged relative or 
something.” 

“Of course,” I said, ‘‘I know that.” 

The rest of the journey I spent in 
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making up a likely sort of story for the 
policeman or armed guard who would 
be waiting, lynx-eyed, at the journey’s 
end. If I said I was there on important 
business, they would ask what the 
business was. If I then replied that I 
did not know, but my Aunt Phyllis 
had sent for me, saying the business 
was important, they would presumably 
ask me to produce her letter, and when 
I said I had lost it they would curl their 
lips and throw me into the next 
London - bound train, unless they 
thought my manner suspicious enough 
to warrant an immediate arrest. 

Then a thought occurred to me. 

“Ts it good enough,” I asked the 
stranger, “if you are going to see an 
aged relative?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Is seventy-five aged enough?” I 
asked anxiously. 

He pondered. 

“Tt varies in different places,” he 
said, ‘‘and I don’t know what Bex- 
bourne’s idea of an aged relative is. 
At Munton-on-Sea I don’t think they 
count them as aged until they are 
ninety, whereas at Torcastle I under- 
stand that seventy-two or seventy- 
three will pass muster. If they are bed- 
ridden, or even reasonably decrepit, it 
is of course a help.” 

The policeman at Bexbourne had 
such an innocent face that it seemed 
a pity to deceive him, but almost 
before he asked me my business in 
Bexbourne I had started telling my 
tale. I painted my Aunt Phyllis as a 
helpless invalid, on the verge of ninety, 
and sinking fast. I put a good deal of 
work into the picture, and the police- 
man listened stolidly. He asked to see 
my identity card, and his face cleared. 

“Your aunt is waiting for you round 
the corner,” he said, ‘“‘on a motor- 
bicycle.” 





“As a matter of fact, I’m the Resident Government Inspector.” 
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Order of the Day 


(Many instances are reported of the courtesy which is being 
shown by the German troops to civilians in the Low Countries.) 


READ softly, soldier, when you move about 
Amongst the broken cities. Wipe your hands. 
Not the enduring beast, the perfect lout 

Can best restore to life the ruined lands. 


Help the infirm. Be kindly to the old. 
There is a sort of mercy (mixed with gain) 
That leaves the quivering victim half-consoled, 
The robbed and orphaned heedless of the slain. 


Work’s at a standstill here, and fields untilled, 
Little but ruins there, and swift-dug graves; 

Tread softly, soldier, where you shamed and killed, 
Good masters have the best out of their slaves. 


The Tyrant needs all arms that he can spare, 
Not even the mighty swastika unfurled 
Avails without some use of tact and care 
To garrison a half-rebellious world. 


So when he kneels and whines for want of food, 
Seeking the succour of the generous West, 
His prayers shall seem a sad solicitude 
For those he wronged yet not too much oppressed. 
EVoE. 
° ° 


Fables from the Ish 


THE WOODCUTTER, THE BEE, AND THE VICIOUS 
CIRCLE 


WOOD-CUTTER, sitting on a hillside, was once 
stung by a bee. 


_ “Ow!” said the wood-cutter, taking hold of the 
insect with the intention of extracting it; but the bee said 
“One moment. Gimme a break.” 

Surprised, the wood-cutter allowed the bee to turn round 
and round pulling out its sting like a corkscrew, unpleasant 
though the sensation was. At length the operation was over 
and the bee lay panting and dishevelled on the wood-cutter’s 
hand. It did not seem to be about to make any gesture of 
gratitude, and the wood-cutter said “So what?” 

“Ah, well,” said the bee, flying away. 

The wood-cutter drove his axe into the next hive he 
found, and was stung even more severely by both the bees 
and their owner. It’s a vicious circle. 


THE EMPEROR, THE SERVING-MAID, AND THE SOAP 


ASSING incognito through the kitchens of his palace, 

an Emperor tripped over the pail of a serving-maid who 
was washing the floor. 

“Manners, manners,” the serving-maid said briskly, 
flicking the Emperor’s robe aside to retrieve her soap. 

Immensely struck, as Emperors always are, by the fact 
that when not recognized he was treated more off-handedly 
than usual, he assumed a gently condescending manner and 
said in a tone of raillery, “My good girl, do you know who 
Iam?” 

“My guess,” said the serving-maid, “is that you’re the 
Emperor; and boy, am I pleased at having an opportunity 
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to tell you off for something! You ought to do this more 
often,” she added, putting the soap where he would tread 
on it. “It’s a safety-valve.” 

The Emperor trod on the soap and fell heavily, and having 
seen what he looked like as he did so, the serving-maid was 
not able to take any sincere part in the subsequent 
revolution. 


THE EMPEROR, THE PHILOSOPHER, AND THE 
OTHER PHILOSOPHER 


HE same Emperor, much troubled by a_ prophecy 
that the world was about to end, consulted his chief 
philosopher, who was reassuring. 

“By the laws of chance,” declared this pink man sooth. 
ingly, “everything has to happen. Obviously, since every. 
thing has not yet happened, the world cannot be going 
to end.” 

This satisfied the Emperor until a rival philosopher 
pointed out that since by the laws of chance everything 
must happen, this world might end in two minutes this time, 
having ended next week last time; “if you see what | 
mean,” the philosopher concluded, beaming. 

The Emperot had them both liquidated, because they 
made his head go round; but his head went on going round. 

How’s yours ? 


THE POETS, THE MAIDEN, AND THE SIMILE 


PORT fell in love with a beautiful maiden and wrote 

many verses about her and to her; but a friend of his 
was very critical of them and missed no opportunity of 
pointing out their defects. 

“Clichés,” observed this friend. 
brilliance, no bite, no accuracy. 
any girl.” 

“Never!” cried the poet. 

“At least try to narrow the field a little,” the friend said. 
“Make some attempt to adumbrate the girl’s peculiar 
qualities. Now whenever I see her I am struck afresh by 
the fact that she is extraordinarily statuesque. You admit 
that?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well then,” said the friend, “say so. Express it in 
words. For instance, if 1 were describing her I should not 
fail to point out that she walks with the stateliness of a 
giraffe’s hind legs.” 

The literal truth of this observation robbed it, in 
the friend’s view, of all offence; but in the poet’s view, 
unfortunately, not. 


““No freshness, no 
This stuff would do for 


THE MISSING MANDARIN, THE SECRETARY, AND 
THE UMBRELLA 


NE morning a mandarin was found to have disappeared, 
and his secretary announced anxiously: “His 
umbrella hasn’t been slept in.” 
“His what?” said the chief investigator, startled. 
“His umbrella. It hasn’t been slept in.” 
Investigations were conducted for some time on the 
assumption that the mandarin habitually slept in his 
umbrella, and he was sought in dubious haunts that he did 
not in fact frequent. 
The secretary at last admitted that the mandarin usually 
slept in a bed like anybody else. 
‘But it was more interesting, wasn’t it? And it was the 
truth, wasn’t it?” said the secretary. 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUCHSIA 


Just the title will do for this one. R. M. 
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THE BALKAN IMBROGLIO 


playing the game of catch-as-catch-can, till the gunpowder ran out at the 
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ERY RESPECTED MISTER 
PUNSCH,—Last two weeks has 
the radio announced that our 
Fuehrer finds his noble task to “‘liber- 
ate all parts of Europe where the 
German Kultur has penetrated.” Heil 
Hitler! That is a large task, but a 
good worth to do one, for our German 
Kultur is not similar as the yours, who 
are merely a waterish mixture from 
sentimental old-modinesses, like as silly 
tolerance, unnecessary liberties, and 
absence from good healthiful oppres- 
sion. No, our Kultur are an ideal what 
we know is good for all other folks, and 
on them it shall must be enforced. So 
we hear that a special German Kultur 
mission already in Rumania is pene- 
trated, in the near from the oilfields, 
and also from the Swedish iron ore 
mines and the mercury mines from 
Spain, and in the deed in all other land- 
parts what we soon can might wish 
to be liberated by us. 
Herr Doktor Schmalzsehnsucht is 
meet us on the streets yesterday and 
we talked each other upon the situation 





Letters of Lotti 


in the Mediterranean, where our noble 
Allies have holp us since outbreak from 
the war. He explicated about it what 
we not quite understanded have. This 
are that in the first eight months the 
brave and attack -lustful Italianers 
have learned that their part in the war 
were to abide out from the hostility 
and so help their Axis partner; so now 
they are itself in war they feel they 
must should still to play that brave 
part and no different. In the deed, 
only ago a pair of weeks they have 
foiled the Britisch Flot’s attempt to 
make them to not play him. But 
luckily the Britisch shiffs could meet 
only just one Italianer cruiser what not 
play his brave part quite fast enough 
and is sunk accidental. 

Herr Doktor Wahrsinn, who have 
just then stopped in the near, say, with 
his drooping eyelid, how he admire the 
efficiency from the Italianer Flot who 
inside a little days have their speed so 
well improved. For he said only since 
one week before that, all though they 
tried so hard and was much forwards 
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driven by battle-lust, they could not 
quitcly in time to Oran get to snip off 
the Britisch Flot from that they 
wantonly destroy the French  shiffs. 
Still some French schiffs has escaped, 
and Fuehrer Putin (I not can spell 


tightly these foreign words, no?) will 


give himself pain in order that we get 
they, to help us fight counter his 
traditionell enemies, the Britisch. 
Later by the dinner Uncle Friedrich 
have say that such destructions from 
the French shiffs at Oran and other- 
where make great loss for us, and he 
musted to admit that, feeble how it be, 
it were a small blow against the clever 
strategy from the Fuehrer when that 
he promise to use not the French 
shiffs so that he have them and can 
later use; and worserly, it have the 
Fuehrer put in the position. of to. have 
must change the mind over a promise 
even before that promise have accepted 
been, in the stead from after, as usual. 
The evening from Dienstag were a 
party by us and we speak all from 
German Art and Musik, and Uncle 
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Friedrich say how we Germans have 
deaned out all such by that we have 
forbid the outpourings from the base 
Juden and also the decading efforts 
from all what is our enemies and so we 
has glorify German Art and Musik. 
But in both these Kultur-branches 
Germans is in any case the leadings. 
“Have we not,” asks my Cousin Kurt, 
“to Europe the magnificent ‘Horst 
Wessel Song’ given?” And after that 
we all it through twice have sung—for 
all times it is mentioned Kurt sing it, 
and because he is Ober-Truncheon man 
of Storm Troopers it is most wise that 
we always sing with—we find ourselfs 
much motionated by the remembration 
from our German hero, the brave, good, 
ure Horst, and Uncle Willi nearly give 
a fit at thinking how the Englisch 
schweine try to say that the martyr 
Horst Wessel were a—how is the word 
—‘a pomp.” “That is a blastphema- 
tion!” thunder Uncle Friedrich. “Al- 
most so bad as how to dare say that 
our Beloved Fuehrer one time a house- 
painter were.” At what Tante Hilde 
evince horrorshrieks and actually slap 
Uncle Friedrich over chops, crying, 
“Sakrilege!”” For Tante Hilde, you 
understand, believe now, as many 
others, that Our Leader not come from 
mere human birth; she always were 
very religious. We do not yet quitely 
believe that, but soon shall we be told 
whether we ought should or not, and 
then will it naturally be true. 

To-day hear we that Signor Musso- 
lini public thank have given because 
ago yesterdays he is safely returned 
from his daring visit to the Maginot 
Line. It must many dangers there be, 
perhaps such like an unexploded bomb 
ora sharp bayonet what not yet is been 
proper demilitarized: but our Axis 
Partner is a brave man. All still 
remember how by the march on Rome 
he wanted not to take the safe road- 
way at it but sent forward the others, 
of which the safety for he cared, and 
himself came after by rail-sleep-coach, 
when the line perhaps might to have 
been mined and he upbursted. 

With many greetings. Heil Hitler! 

Lorri. 

PS.—Of the invading from England 
which goes forward in plan, I should 
must not to speak from much emotions. 
One is sad even for enemies. A. A. 


° °o 


“Having commented a good deal lately 
on Army food, I always seize the chance of 
Inspecting an Army cookhouse. 

This one seemed excellently run. Plenty 
of fresh vegetables were provided. A de- 
licious bee-and-onion stew was cooking.” 

Scottish Daily Express. 
On account of the pepper shortage. 
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The Big Bird 


ANDY the ghillie said in the salmon-boat, 
““Man, do ye mind o’ the laugh that we had last year 
At young Mister Alec shootin’ up in the butts? 
Dae what he liked, he cudna mak’ onything o’t .. .” 
Yes, I remembered. Alec—so keen, poor dear, 
And he couldn’t shoot grouse for nuts. 


Come over, come down the line, come low, come high, 
Blazing away and missing the lot. Too bad! 

“Aye!” said Sandy, “they cam’ like bees frae a bike; 
Ye’d ha’ thocht if he’d steekit his een an’ jist let fly 
He cudna ha’ missed. But nivver a bird he had, 

An’ nivver saw I the like. 


Aweel, aweel, it shows that ye nivver' ken... 

Yestreen a muckle big bird cam’ in frae the sea, 
Fleein’ fast wi’ a hell o’ a noise an’ a’; 

Up in the lift it cam’ bummelin’ ower the glen 

Wi’ a basket o’ eggs in its wame for you an’ me 
It wud fine hae liked t’ let fa’. 

But gang ye doon,” said he, “by the auld bog drain 

An’ ye’ll see the bones o’ the bird; an’ I’m tellin’ ye this— 
It'll flee nae mair, an’ that ye can wager on. . 

For ye see, Mister Alec was up in his Hurry-cane 

An’ yon was a bird that Alicky didna miss. 
Na, na! He didna miss yon!” H. B. 
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“The peasant diet is served, my lord.” 
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How Many Beans? 


UMS (or Mathematics, as I believe they are sometimes 
called) have terrified me from my earliest days. The 
bead-frame alone took me years to master, and 

although I have now a smattering of addition and 
subtraction, it is only necessary to confront me with a 
problem in long division for me to feel faint and call for 
sal volatile. 

During my schooldays I would alarm the dormitory 
night after night by screaming loudly in my sleep. I was 
having nightmares about long division and vulgar fractions 
in which quotients and lowest common denominators 
pursued me demanding to be given a rough answer. 
Eventually, when my studies at length took me into the 
tangled realms of algebra, my health broke down com- 
pletely; after my first glimpse of a quadratic equation I 
had to be taken away to finish my education privately 
on a diet of English History, English Literature and 
Commercial Geography. with music-lessons every Thursday 
afternoon. 

Since my knowledge of sums therefore flags at long 
division and comes to a standstill at quadratic equations, it 


was a revelation to me when the other morning, idling the - 


time away in between sirens in my solicitor’s base .ment (I 
have not yet been evacuated to London), I found myself 
turning over the pages of a journal for statisticians. 
Although for my health’s sake I have always tried to avoid 
contact with sums of any sort, I am aware of course that 
such things as statistics exist in the world. They have 
always seemed to me to be within the bounds of the simple 
rules of adding up and taking away which I learnt at such 
cost in my early years; they seem usually to be in con- 
venient round figures, without wearisome calculations or 
complicated detail, and I have felt that there was little or 
no harm in them. 

But I realized as I sat in my solicitor’s basement that 
I was wrong. The ultimate conclusions which we read in 
modest newspaper-paragraphs may appear innocent enough, 
but the means to the end are so horrible, so fiendishly 
labyrinthine, that I wonder-I can turn my thoughts upon 
them without fainting away. 

There is, for instance, a section of the journal devoted to 
the investigation of the probable revenue from the latest 
tax on beer. Now if, with my own meagre experience of 
sums, I were asked to carry out this investigation, I should 

say to myself, ‘What is the tax on a pint of beer?’ I don’t 

know the answer, but let’s suppose it is twopence. Then if 
a million pints of beer are sold ina year, the revenue to the 
Government will be two million pence. That seems to me 
straightforward enough. 

But what do they do with their investigation in this 
journal? I shudder to think of it, but they begin by mention- 
ing things like “regression coefficients,” ‘‘residual scatter,’ 
“curvilinearity of the net downward trend,” “extrapola- 
tion,” “cyclical elasticity,’ and so on. That’s just a 
beginning. Then they start the sum. It begins like this: 


X,—3-85—0-026X,+-0°297X,—0°334X, . . (1) 


S 
goes on to this yee hal and this “geal 


and after using a lot of language which I feel sure no self- 
respecting compositor would have anything to do with, 
finishes up by saying apologetically that there is an error 
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—an error, mark you—in the working. They even go so far 
as to quote the error, and this i is it: 


Vet 

All I can say is that I’m not surprised. But the funny 
thing, it seems to me, is that they never need have had the 
error, because they knew about it all the time, and even 
confess this in a footnote, which says: ‘‘The trouble due to 
the presence of trends in the variables can be got rid of 
altogether by correlating only deviations of the variables 
from their trends.” 

Even I, who can’t even do long division, feel there has 
been carelessness here. 

Now I thought this was bad enough. But the air-raid 
seemed to be going on, so I turned over the pages again, 
getting away from the introduction of mathematical 
horrors into the fair purity of beer, and I came across some 
more statistics, this time about the birth-rate. Here again, 
if I had been told to find out about the birth-rate I should 
have got lots of figures from Somerset House and added 
them all up. But there is more to it, apparently, than that. 
These people talk very frankly about ‘‘the birth function,” 
but they only call it that at first. Afterwards, as far as | 
can make out, they write it like this: 


i (S 1o— Ce o-n _ ¢ 


m r r 


UM, o,,)° + ua, a, ya ! - 26872 uM. u,> 


cg = 


L 
but they only write it like this when m= Y 4 xve~™ h(a)da, 
l 


and when Pi “e-"'¢(a)dx=1. 
i 


There is also much talk of “net-fertility schedules,” 
“momental constants,” “asymmetrical curves,” “damped 
periodic terms” and of a man called Kuczynski, who 
seems to have done all this before and is apparently 
quite an authority on the subject. Kuczynski, for instance, 
maintains that 


=f” B(t--x) 


and says that, remembering that a <1, he is forced 
to the a that 


Bi) = 6, eu) aut Cf ‘o(t—u)du= Gf, Harde+ 


Of ; g(a)de 
C(f(L)—f()) + Cf) 


Of ¢ course I can quite see that if you didn’t remember 
that t —1 < I, then, if you weren’t very careful, the whole 
thing would become meaningless. 

Altogether it was one of the worst air-raids I have had 
since the war began, and when the all-clear went I took the 
book home and put it in my incinerator, in case I ever have 
to shelter in my solicitor’s basement again. 


x)dx =f “Bu \p(t—u)du 


t-1 


° ° 


The Anxious Civilian is Answered. 


ta 


tell me what to do if the bombers start their fun. 
Stay put. 


Oh! tell me what to do if invaded by the Hun. 
Stay put. 
You mustn't try to run—for the Army wants the street, 
You mustn’t try to swim—you’d be worrying the Fleet, 
You mustn’t try to fly—for the airman wants the sky. 
Stay put, stay put, stay put! 
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Do you remember what John Bull before he was invited to dig for victory and conserve petrol and all that— 
used to look like— and so forth— 


) 


G 


ua 


. 





and become a Fitter Briton, etcetera and go easy at meal-times and that and join the Home Guard and all— 
etcetera— sort of thing— 


| HERP Ta a 


and help with the harvest and this and do spare-time work on munitions and lend a hand with defence works 
and that— and these and those— and the like— 


o 












































< 





and be a good neighbour and and go to it and everything? Well, just look at bim now! 
$0 on— 
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“All right then, there is my identity card, birth certificate AND dog 
licence. And now, PLEASE, am I right for Burbleton?”’ 


Ass Observation 


. OU probably noticed,” I said, 
“the picture in Punch of the 
soldier from Dunkirk who re- 

marked to his admiring audience, ‘One 

day I shaved in vin blonk!’”’ 

“T did. And what an odd thing to 
do!” said my poor friend Poker, M.P. 

“Vandalism,” said I. “To think 
! However, have a beer.” © 

“No. The beer here bores me. Let’s 
go home and listen to the news.” 

“Allright. But there won’t be any.” 

“Hush!” 

“What d’you mean—‘Hush’?” 

“Have you noticed the young 
woman in spectacles, and the shy 
young man in a yellow tie?” 

“Yes. He didn’t know the difference 
between a Bitter and an Old-and-Mild.” 

“And she asked for a vanilla ice. 
I strongly suspect that they are Mass 
Observers.” 

“Golly! I should say they’d never 
been in a pub before.” 

“Exactly. Mass Observation seems 
to attract a lot of people who’ve never 
noticed the masses before. I’ve heard 
some of the young things talking. It’s 
a great ‘adventure’ for them to go into 
a pub. It ‘thrills’ them to go to 
Southend or Blackpool and see ‘the 
masses’ enjoying themselves in their 
extraordinary fashion. What would 
happen if they met a real live book- 
maker I don’t know.” 

“Well, no doubt it’s all a good 
education for them.” 


“Yes, bless them. And for all I 
know, from time to time they find out 
something which is worth knowing and 
wasn’t known before. But because 
they haven’t noticed the masses before 
they observe a lot of things which old 
knockabouts like you and me could 
have told them long ago. And it’s an 
awful thing to think that you can 
never have the simplest conversation 
in a public place and be quite sure that 
you aren’t being ‘observed’ and ‘sur- 
veyed’ and docketed by some young 
ass observer, who will put you away 
in his little diary and send you to 
Bloomsbury for dissection and storage. 
One never knows, of course, if one’s 
talking to a novelist in search of copy; 
but that, after all, is his legitimate 
business. Anyhow, I’d rather be put 
in a novel than turned into statistics. 
That’s why I said ‘Hush!’ just now.” 

“Oh, come! they’d never ‘ 

“Wouldn’t they? Look at this.” 

“What's ‘this’?” 

eiin.?” 

“US?” 

“Yes, ‘Us’! Somebody’s just sent 
it tome. It’s the ‘Mass OBsERVATION 
BULLETIN, based on field-work by a 
small team of whole-time investigators 
and two thousand voluntary observers 
living all over Britain .. .’” 

“Not all, I hope, like the couple in 
the pub?” 

“Impossible. However, I was going 
to show you a brilliant bit of mass 
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observing—here we are! ‘US’ is dis. 
cussing apathy in general and _ the 
small excitement caused by the Budget 
in particular: 

“ “Symptomatic,” it 
the iv: 

“Oh, it’s written in that disgusting 
style, is it—starting all the sentences 
with adjectives or verbs?” 

“A lot of it, yes. ‘Symptomatic were 
the number of joking responses received 
by observers : 

It’s about time they let tobacco alone, 
isn’t it ? (Laughs.) 

Have to give up smoking— Said that 
last time—went on just the same. 
(Laughs.) 

Have to be non-smokers, non. 
drinkers, non-eaters soon. (Laughs.)’ 
“Now isn’t that thrilling? Isn’t that 

little bit of dialogue just too wonder. 
fully new? Isn’t it really worth record. 
ing and annotating and dissecting and 
storing—and ‘evacuating’ to Chicago?! 
For, yes, this gem too, no doubt, 
will join the ‘two complete sets of all 
our war-time research’ which have 
been ‘filed at the School of Social 
Science, Chicago, and the British 
Library, Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
How thrilled our grand-children will be 
when at last they are old enough to be 
admitted to the School of Social Science 
and learn the novel and astonishing 
way in which their ancestors ‘reacted’ 
to the second (or third?) Budget of 
1940! 

“Yes, this is new. Three big dis- 
coveries have been made by the 
observers. First, the people didn’t talk 
about the Budget as much as the papers 
did. (This, by the way, is a little 
exaggerated—by the observer, for 
example, who reported ‘Not one single 
random overheard conversation had 
reference to it.’ Where did he go that 
night?) Second, those who did talk 
about it made the kind of ‘joking 
response’ quoted above. And third, 
after that they stopped talking about 
the Budget. 

“And this is the result of ‘modern, 
scientific method,’ applied for the first 
time to those queer exhibits, the 
human race, and replacing the hap- 
hazard and amateurish approximations 
of newspaper-men and novelists and 
politicians! This is ‘a new scientific 
cross-section’; this shows ‘current 
trends,’ ‘psychological backgrounds, 
‘trajectories of morale,’ ‘war psychosis’ 
and heaven knows what else. But, oh, 
my hat, when did the Briton ever nol 
say he’d have to give up smoking 
after the Budget? When did _ the 


says, ‘were 





humorist not write articles about his 
smoking again? When did the editor 
not point out to him (pretty soon) that 
anyway the Budget was dead now! 
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When did the news-rooms not do all 
they could (for a short time) to stimu- 
late the proper interest of the people 
in the Budget? When did they not 
bewail the fact that the people, though 
mildly interested in the Budget, never 
seemed to care two hoots about the 
Finance Bill? 

“‘We are making a new sort of 
history,’ says US, proudly. Well, 
well... 

“T wouldn’t mind so much,” con- 
tinued Poker, “if they would make it in 
less septic language. Look at this: 

‘.. . a distinct return of wishful 
thinking which the new Government 
had largely reduced. Associated with 
this, many people are refusing to face 
up to the possibility of a long war.’ 

“And this: 

‘A new dominant factor in area 
outlook has developed.’ 

“What d’you think that is? ‘The 
number of bombs . . .’! 

“But it’s not all as bad as that; 
and there is some interesting stuff in 
US, chiefly because the writer of the 
Bulletin is a lively and able writer, and 
very little because he is a dump for 
the two thousand ‘Social Surveyors.’ 
But for him, as for the Minister of 
Information, whatever the Press feel 
strongly is ‘stunt’ or ‘hysteria,’ and 
whatever he believes in is ‘science’ or 
‘research.’ This distinction appeared 
very strongly in the debate on the 
Ministry’s door-to-door surveyors (one 
mustn’t call them anything else). By 
the way, most speakers in that debate, 
friends or foes, assumed that the 





‘doorstep survey’ was sister-ship at 
least to Mass Observation, and prob- 
ably had the same captain; and till 
the very end no word came from the 
Minister on the subject. It is interest- 
ing to note that US, while trouncing 
the Press for ‘ts hysterical opposition 
to ‘social science,’ politely disowns this 
particular form of ‘research.’ 

‘Mass Observation does not itself 
go in for this particular method . . .’ 
“So that’s all right. Let us now 

go back to the pub and give the 
young couple some juicy ‘significant,’ 
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‘symptomatic’ conversation to carry 
hame. I hope, by the way, that the 
soldier’s remark about ‘shaving in vin 
blonk’ will be duly filed in Chicago.” 

“T doubt it. They wouldn’t know 
where to file it.” 

“Under ‘Morale,’ surely.” 

“Ah, yes, ‘Morale,’ of course. And 
“War psychosis,’ as well.” 

“By the way, we forgot all about the 
news.” 


“Just as well. It’s hopelessly 
unscientific.” A. P. H. 
° ° 
Volunteer 


HE rain is seeping down my 
stiffened spine; 


My chilly limbs are shamefully 

ashake; 

The black low-brooding clouds refuse 
to break; 

Hours must elapse ere dawn vouch- 
safes a sign. 

How miserable a martyrdom is mine— 

Wet, watchful, weary and all night 
awake 

And wondering what difference it 
would make 

Were I this dismal! duty to decline! 

But shall an unpaid patriot complain 

Because he’s heavy-eyed and clammy- 
cold ? 

Rather I’ll glow, reflecting that again 

I’m bearing arms and doing as I’m 
told 

For Britain’s sake—and that this 
downpour should 

Do lots of people’s peas a power of 
good! W.K. H. 





“Go straight on to the Jones’s to-day—Mrs. Robinson’s evacuated.” 
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“Then I can definitely count on you next Saturday to make a fourth for digging Tank-traps?” 


Information to the Enemy 


HERE have they set their greedy eyes ? 
Upon our downs that roll along 
Through Kent and Sussex, till the song 

Of ocean greets them and there flies 

The seagull now in their blue skies 

Instead of larks? Do they devise 

Plans against these, our enemies ? 

Or level lands by broad and fen 

And pastures of the Ouse and Nen: 

Is it to these they would do wrong ? 

Or moorlands of the Yorkshiremen, 

Uplifted upon headlands strong ? 

Or, further North, on burn and ben 

Would they conjure calamities 

And shell the cots in every glen? 

If to the downlands, they will find 

The hard chalk, made of myriad bones 

Of things the ages left behind 

In long-dry seas, and flinty stones; 

And sometimes, on the hill-tops, zones 

Of rich red clay in hazel’s shade, 

And gold sands easy for the spade, 

Where all through June the stock-dove means. 

Or, if the fenland they invade, 

There they will have soil dark and deep, 


Carried by rivers in their sleep 

And, in a thousand ages, laid 

Near to the tides’ eternal sweep. 

But the great moorlands, they are made 
Of softest earth, from heath decayed 
In everlasting years, and sand 

Gritty and white, as though a hand 
Had thrown a little here and there. 
There is good rest in that bright air 
And sleep as sound as anywhere. 
Granite and moss in Scotland lie 
Where the blue harebells cheer July 
And the grey storms go striding by. 
And there, although they will not hear, 
About the turning of the year 

The great stags roar amongst the mist 
Descending from the mountains grey 
When the hills turn to amethyst, 

And through the gloaming stream away 
The splendours of the end of day. 
Aye, there’s the place to rest alway! 
But come wherever you may list, 

Our enemies, and you shall have 

A welcome to our British clay 


And nowhere find a better grave. ANON. 
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“Forward! The British Fleet at last!” 


Mussolini. 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS. FUND 


— Air Force, the Navy patrolling the seas, the crews of our minesweepers, the 
men at searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, are in need of extra comforts 
such as Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats, 
and in a few months the need will be greater still. 


We ask you to remember these and to think also of the wounded. At any moment 
their needs may become more imperative. They will not consider themselves heroes, they 
will not complain; they will be those who have neither fallen in action nor come safely 
through the ordeal, but are part of the human wastage of war which your action may 
do something to restore and to console. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help given by 
subscribers to his Comforts Fund, would like to suggest that Working Parties wishing 
to continue their fine effort should consider how great will be the advantage of having 
plenty of supplies available before the hard weather of winter sets in. 


Though we know well that these are days of privation and self-denial for all, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send donations NOW, large or small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
in order that every man shall be assured of warmth and comfort. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Tuesday, August 6th.—Lords: Debate 
on Internment 
Commons: Budget Bill given Sec- 
end Reading. 


Wednesday, August 7th.— 
Lords : Session of Two 
Dizzy Minutes. 
Commons: Debate on 
War Economics. 


Thursday, August 8th.— 
Lords: Statement on 
India. 
Commons: Statement 
on India. Finance Bill 
taken in Committee. 


Tuesday, August 6th.— 
It was pressure from the 
War Office which prompted 
the wholesale internment 
of aliens in. May, the 
Upper House learned from 
Lord DEVONSHIRE;  in- 
ternal difficulties in the 
Low Countries had been 
an example not to be 
ignored at a time when 
we were scarcely pre- 
pared against invasion. 
But now that we were 
so much stronger a 
more liberal policy was 
possible, and many of 
those interned would be 
released. The facts given 
by the Bishop of Cuicu- 
ESTER were certainly not 
flattering to the good 
sense of the War Office, for he declared 
that among others the Government 
had shut up were a famous cartoonist 
who had been resolutely against 
Hitter for fifteen years, the author 
of Germany—Jekyll and Hyde, the 
author of an Air Ministry textbook and 
many whom HITLER would immedi- 
ately execute if he got the chance. 
Surely the wise course is to let them 
loose on propaganda ? 

Mr. Cross having denied with 
emphasis Mr. Krrkwoop’s allegations 
that the life-saving equipment of the 
Arandora Star was inadequate and 
that her passengers had been locked 
below, questions grew personal and 
attacks were made on Mr. Noe. 
Cowarp, Miss GRActE Frevps and her 
husband, Mr. Banks, who are all in 
America. Mr. Haro~p NIcoLson 
easily disposed of Mr. Cowarp’s 
critics, who objected to his having had 
an interview with President Roosr- 
VELT, by telling them that Mr.Cowarp, 
who had a number of special contacts, 
had gone to America on a short visit 
with Mr. Durr Coorer’s approval, 
and that the interview had been 


sought by the President, who was a 
personal friend. Mr. BELLENGER’s 


suggestion that Mr. CowarD was 
running away was rightly described 
by Mr. Nicotson as “grossly unfair.” 
Captain CRooKsSHANK read a_ long 
statement which 


showed that Miss 





THE AUGURS COMPARE NOTES. 


Captain Crookshank. “THis PreNaury, I ASSURE YOU, IS 
MERELY IN A STATE OF SUSPENDED ANIMATION.” 
Mr. Pethick Lawrence. 
WHOSE DAYS ARE DONE.” 


“Nor SO WITH THIS 








BLOWN TO BITS. 


Effect of Mr. Brvrn’s speech on 
Mr. SHINWELL. 


HabLcyon, 
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FIELDS had been given permission to 
take £8,000 out of the country for a 
convalescent holiday, as it was expected 
that later she would earn dollars for us. 
In the same way Mr. Banks had been 
allowed to take out £20,000 with which 
to make films, on condition that he 
furnished an’ account, 
which he had not done, 
and in expectation of 
dollar earnings, which had 
not materialized. Con- 
sidering all that Miss 
FieLDs has done for the 
troops, this campaign 
against her seems un- 
grateful, to say the least 
of it. 

Sir Kincs.ey Woop got 
a Second Reading for the 
Finance Bill, but still left 
the House feeling that he 
had shirked the issue and 
should have given the 
country the stronger medi- 
cine it was expecting. 

Wednesday, August 7th. 
—Sir STarrorD CRIPPS 
must be having a pretty 
funny time in Moscow, 
and must wonder whether 
he is dreaming his inter- 
views with the People’s 
Commissars for This and 
That. He had a commer- 
cial adviser, Mr. BUTLER 
told the Commons, and 
his negotiations for better 
trade between the two 
countries were proceeding. 

There is to be a moratorium to 
protect those whose businesses have 
been smashed in coastal areas—hotel- 
keepers and landladies and others; the 
Government are going to buy the 
Egyptian cotton crop, which nobody 
else seemed to want, bearing the whole 
of any net loss but sharing any profit 
with Egypt; the cost of the L.D.V. 
becoming the H.G. is about £3,500, 
or £700 a letter. These were the 
salient points at Question-time. 

Mr. GREENWOOD’s review of the 
Government’s economic organization 
gave a detailed picture of Committee 
on Committee and Board upon Board, 
but gave small indication of how it 
was intended to tackle the particular 
problems which were already pressing, 
such as inflation. He spoke of HITLER 
as still immensely strong but greatly 
embarrassed by an unwieldy length of 
coast-line and by a rapidly growing 
shortage of food and oil; of the 
Production Council ever alert to give 
priority to the things we needed most 
quickly; and to our good fortune in 
having the unassailable factories and 
resources of Canada and America 
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“No, I don’t think it was Mr. Churchill—it’s been like that quite a long time.” 


behind us. For that reason we could 
never be starved. 

His speech was warmly attacked by 
Mr. SHINWELL, who complained that 
neither factories nor labour were being 
fully utilized, and this brought Mr. 
BEVIN unexpectedly to his feet in a 
fighting mood which was _ heartily 
approved by the House. It was not an 
accident, he said, that in the few weeks 
since he had held office momentous 
events had taken place in industry. 
He gave instances of the many vast 
emergency transfers of labour which 
he had ordered. He had established 
_ twenty-six Labour Supply Boards 
within a month. Arrangements were 
being made for mopping up the pockets 
of unemployment which would develop 
as the luxury trades died down. As for 
Mr. SHINWELL, he strongly condemned 
the cynicism of his suggestion that 
nothing was being done for out-of-work 
miners. It was absolutely untrue. 
“Let cynicism and bitterness and dis- 
content get into the hearts of my army 
and, by God, you have lost the war!” 


Mr. SHINWELL was not the only 
Labour Member to rouse the wrath of 
a Labour Minister, for on the adjourn- 
ment Mr. ALFRED EDWARDS’ com- 
plaints of slackness against the Ministry 
of Supply brought a heavy rebuke from 
Mr. Morrison. 

The House was much comforted by 
Mr. HarRoLtp MAcMILLAN’s hints that 
we too had our secret weapons. Let 
us broadcast this good news and drive 
the waiting Teuton heart still further 
into its expeditionary boot. 


Thursday, August 8th.—Highly im- 
portant announcements about India 
were made in both Houses. Mr. AMERY 
told the Commons that the statement 
he was reading to them had been issued 
this morning by the Viceroy. After 
a reminder that the British Govern- 
ment had made clear last October that 
Dominion status for India was their 
objective, it said that in spite of lack 
of agreement between the major Indian 
parties in the meantime, it had now 
been decided to carry on with the 


expansion of the Governor-General’s 
Council, to which a number of repre- 
sentative Indians were being invited. 
Secondly, a War Advisory Council was 
being set up in India, containing 
representatives of the whole national 
life of India; and, thirdly, the British 
Government authorized the Viceroy to 
declare that as soon as the war was 
over they would most readily assent 
to the establishment of a representa- 
tive Indian body to devise the frame- 
work of the new Constitution. 

It is hoped that next week there 
will be time for a debate on this far- 
reaching decision. Mr. ATTLEE sug- 
gested Wednesday. 

The hideous cost to the Forces of 
tobacco, beer and other necessities is 
at last to be officially recognized. Sir 
KinestEy Woop, for once in the 
humane guise best suited to his person, 
announced an addition of sixpence a 
day to the pay of all serving men who 
were not officers. This will not go 


very far, but it will cost £9,000,000 a 
year for each unit of a million men. 
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VERY now and then strange and 
irrelevant facts come floating 
through my mind, legacies of a 

popular education. Whenever I see the 
word America, I immediately think of 
the Kicking Horse Pass; the Golden 
Age of Greece brings a vision of a man 
wildly leaping out of a bath; and as 
soon as France is mentioned I remem- 
ber how J. J. Rousseau threw away 
his watch. 

I would like to make it clear that I 
know nothing more of J. J. Rousseau 
than that he threw his watch away. 
In the halls of learning we referred to 
him as the great French philosopher, 
and felt that he was in some mysterious 
way responsible for the French Revolu- 
tin. I remember that at the time I 
was so impressed by J. J. Rousseau’s 
symbolic action that I threw my own 
watch away. It was a cumbersome 
watch in a gunmetal case, and it struck 
a boy called W. G. Cubitt on the head, 
causing so deep a gash that he had to 
have two stitches in his scalp. There 


WN 


, | Bi ie 


Killing Time 


was a solemn inquiry into the state 
of W. G. Cubitt’s head, as a result of 
which I received a thrashing. I can 
still remember the deep resentment I 
felt for a long time, not because I 
received a thrashing but because my 
watch was confiscated. 

J.J. Rousseau threw his watch away 
because he believed that he was 
fettered by time. Most of us experience 
the same feeling almost every day of 
our lives. We find ourselves rising at 
a fixed hour, eating at fixed hours, 
working for a fixed number of hours, 
sleeping when we can, and wearing out 
the soles of our shoes in what is referred 
to as our leisure. By watches and 
clocks we are enslaved. 

But while [ can sympathize with 
J. J. Rousseau’s motives, I still think 
he was wrong to throw away his watch. 
It was the action of an individualist in 
a world based on collectivism. We can- 
not all follow his example, if only 
because there are too many W. G. 
Cubitts in the way. Neither can I 
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subscribe to the opinions of Mr. Dunn, 
who makes time stand on its head. It 
may be true, as my daily newspaper 
rarely fails to inform me, that while I 
am shaving the left side of my face the 
pilot of a Spitfire can travel from 
Nottingham to Brighton, a champion 
runner can run two-thirds of a mile, 
and a cow can chew three hundred and 
sixty-four blades of grass. But all of 
them, except the cow, have to shave 
the left sides of their faces at some time 
or the other, and what they gain on the 
roundabouts they lose on the swings. 

We must never forget that time is 
our ally as well as our foe. Let us have 
as many watches and clocks as we need, 
but let us use them with discretion. 
The best time to know the time is when 
we have nothing to do. We can sit in 
our chairs watching the minute-hand 
creep slowly around, and think how 
pleasant it is to be where we are when 
we might be travelling from Notting- 
ham to Brighton, or running two-thirds 
of a mile, or even chewing grass. 


“Oi! Stop feedin’ them gulls—wastin’ the country’s food AND drawin’ the enemy's attention.” 
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At the Play 





“Corrace To Let” (WyNDHAM’s) 

Ir there is one thing’ I dislike 
more than the smell of cabbage 
in a halt it is the smell of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen in a drawing- 
room. The Barington’s evident 
freedom from this affliction al- 
though they had put the labora- 
tory next door was due not to 
any prevision on their part but 
to one of those miracles which 
from time to time authors and 
producers permit themselves 
and which it is perhaps rather 
eaddish to remark upon. 

All the same I was constantly 
expecting Helen Barington, a 
woman distinctly on the fussy 
side, to tilt up her little nose 
(Miss Grtu1an Linp’s) and cry: 
“John, you may be a famous 
scientist, but if you don’t do 
away with that stink at once 
I'll go back to mother.” Nothing 
of the sort occurred, however. 
The door leading to John’s lab. 
was frequently opened and shut, 
hell-brews simmered within a 
few yards of us throughout the play, 
retorts bubbled with messes which 
carried new hope and new destruction 
for mankind, and the atmo- 
sphere of the Barington’s pleas- 
ant room, designed for them by 
Mr. GowER PaRKS, remained 
commendably pure. The con- 
vention operating was in the 
same group as the Hollywood 
one that the hair of heroines 
rescued from drowning is water- 
proof. 

The Baringtons lived ten 
miles from the coast, and while 
Helen exercised her remarkable 
gift for disorganization in vil- 
lage A.R.P., John (Mr. LESLIE 
Banks) perfected his new solu- 
tion which, injected into the 
human body, made it in thirty 
seconds completely proof to 
pain. He was not one of your 
niggardly inventors who, seized 
of a good thing, puts it under 
his hat and sends out feelers 
through the usual capitalist 
channels. The favourite evening 
entertainment of this generous- 
minded fellow was to ask in the 
butler and any neighbours who 
were not already bored with 
the spectacle, and then, having 
absorbed a shot of the stuff, to let 
them jab holes in him with needles of 
different sizes. 

This kind of behaviour, innocent 


Evans 
Ronald Mittsby 


Charles Dimble 
Ronald Mittsby....... 
John Barington. ...... 
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though it may be, inevitably leads 
to talk, and talk in these days leads to 
danger. The day before the beginning 
of the war—this war—the Home Office 
suggested police protection, at which 





ALL °TECS TOGETHER 


Mr. FRED GROVES 


John laughed indulgently and gave the 
Home Office a sherry. On the same 
day two strangers arrived, a loosely- 





HOLMES RIDES AGAIN. 


tweeded author named Charles Dimble 
(Mr. ALASTAIR Sr), who had taken the 
cottage in the garden so that he could 
finish a book, and a small London 
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evacuee named Ronald (Master Grorer 
CoLE), who instantly twined himself 
into the heart of the simple-minded 
John. The third arrival, T'rently (Mr, 
PETER Rosser), had lately ceased to 
be John’s assistant, after a tre. 
mendous row, but now begged 
to have his job again. I know 
nothing about famous scientists 
except that on the stage they 
are invariably kind and yielding 
to the point of idiocy; naturally 
John took Trently back. , 

As Mr. GEOFFREY Kerk let us 
into his secret in the First Act 
I can tell you all about it with a 
clear conscience, but I expeet 
you have guessed it already, 
Dimble, not content with being 
an author, was also a master spy 
in the pay of Germany, and 
quick to see the possibilities of 
an injection which guaranteed 
shock troops immunity from 
pain. Having discovered that 
John carried his formula in his 
head, he blackmailed T'rently, 
which was apparently not diff. 
cult, and arranged for the sub. 
stitution of an anesthetic for the 
solution at one of John’s private 
exhibitions. With a submarine 
waiting at the coast, it looked as if 


the kidnapping would come off: that 


it didn’t, and that John was extricated 
from the charge of murder in 
which Dimble diabolically 
landed him, was due partly to 
his being, as you will remem- 
ber, on terms of sherry with 
the Home Office and_ partly 
to the lightning deductions of 
Ronald, the evacuee, worshipper 
of Holmes. 

The First Act is slow and too 
long, but once things begin to 
move they keep up a fair pace. 
The thrills are light-hearted, 
for this is very nearly farce, but 
with Mr. Smm about, rolling his 
eyes and flashing his teeth in 
satanic glee, the unexpected 
gets full effect. Mr. Banks 
gives a charmingly expert per- 
formance which sets the note 
for the whole evening; Miss 
Linp twitters in a mist of 
vagueness with supreme self- 
confidence; and the others, 
who include that excellent 
comedian, Mr. FRED GROVES, 
do well. 

But the most interesting part 
of the show is the acting of the 
lad GEORGE CoLE, which is 
very good indeed, shrewd and funny 
and not at all precocious. At a guess 
he is twelve, so he has time to become 
better known. Eric. 
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“MARGIN FOR ERROR” (APOLLO) 


Forty years on, RupYARD KIPLING’s 
advice about not killing Krucer with 
your mouth is applicable once again. 
We have had our Hitter and Dictator 
flms and plays and broadcasts in 
plenty, and the sad subject may be 
described as having had “full cover- 
age,” to use the frightful jargon of the 
News Agency. To display the life of 
totalitarian man as Nazi, brutish and 
short is no longer necessary; if we do 
not know that by now, we never shall. 
Furthermore, to mix the wisecrack 
with the whip-crack has long jarred on 
taste and now may seem increasingly 
tedious. 

Miss CLARE Boorue’s play about 
Nazidom in New York inevitably suffers 
from the handicap of its subject. It is 
not her fault; the piece is pre-war, and 
she could scarcely, when she wrote it, 
have been expected to anticipate the 
mood of an English audience in the 
twelfth month of a bitter war in which, 
incidentally, the nation that briskly 
fires these anti-Nazi “cracks” is not 
concerned, as yet, to fire more sub- 
stantial ammunition. It was probably 
a mistake to select this piece for pro- 
duction now, and certainly a mistake to 
produce it as it has been handled. The 
result has been a very odd mixture of 
polemic and farce, murder-mystery and 
international tirade. 

The central figure, at the start, is 
a Nazi German Consul in New York. 
His name is Baumer, he 
isspoken of as Bommer, 
and in the person of 
Mr. Epmunpb WILLARD 
he bombinates, booms, 
bullies and schemes 
most Nazily. 

He is surrounded by 
a potential American 
Quisling (Mr. DENNIS 
ARUNDELL) who grizzles 
and Quisles noisily, an 
unhappy secretary (Mr. 
Bruno BARNABE), and 
an even more unhappy 
wife (Miss MARGARETTA 


an American doctor 
with galling grievances 
against Germany (Mr. 


a Jewish cop called 
Finklestein. who has 
been humorously set 
to guard this Aryan 
temple from the pos- 
sible rage of Manhattan. 
So life, Consule Baumer, 
8 80 vituperative as 
'o make violence seem 


aan Dr. Jennings 
inevitable. 


Thomas S. Denny 
Sophie Baumer 

Baron Von Alveston 
Officer Finklestein 


Otto B. Horst . 
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Baumer is at length apparently 
“bumped off” and the familiar ““Who- 
did-him-in?” Act begins. As is usual 
in these inquiries, everybody present 
has an excellent reason for being the 





Acr I.—THIS GENTLEMAN’S MYS- 
TERIOUS DEMISE 


Karl Baumer. . . Mr. EpmMunp WILLARD 


murderer, and most of the readiness 
too. Dramatic criticism is on its 
honour in such cases to tell no tales. 
Final-curtain verdicts come under an 
Unofficial Secrecy Act, and we shall 
not betray the nature of the ‘ Baumer- 





Acr I1.—INQUIRY BY DECEASED’S “BODYGUARD” 
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” 


bumper.” It is enough to say that the 
mystery, if far from being confusion’s 
masterpiece, is a sufficiently teasing 
tangle. Asa matter of fact the natural 
clown in Officer Finklestein is far 
more important than the “cop.” The 
real vitality of the play lies not in 
its plot but in its patter. Finklestein 
belongs to a great and ever-popular 
theatrical family, the cross-talker with 
a Jewish wit—neat, swift, and genially 
smiling. 

It is true, as was said, that scoring 
off the Nazi has become too trite, and 
was always rather too easy for an 
artist in satire. But Miss Boorue, as 
she proved in The Women, has a sharp 
nib to her pen and much pungent 
power to her elbow. 

Her dialogue may be regarded as 
teaching the young Judea how to 
shoot, and nobody could use the am. 
munition provided with a more agree- 
able Semitic gusto than Mr. HARTLEY 
Power, who is continually the life and 
soul of Herr Baumer’s party. Having 
arrived as its guardian he remains as 
its jester and manages to prod the 
Prussian ribs, while tickling ours, for 
the rest of the evening. But the other 
aspects of the performance reveal the 
oddest mixture of tempo and emphasis, 
and none of the characters, save 
Finklestein, emerges as strikingly au- 
thentic. Throughout the evening, on 
the rare occasions when he is not on 
the stage, one is strongly prompted to 
call for the police. I. B. 





P. G. W. 


The next issue of 
Punch will contain 
a hitherto unpub- 
lished story by Mr. 
P. G. Wodehouse 
entitled The Word 
in Season It was 
sent to us not long 
before the Channel 
coast was occu- 
pied by the Ger- 
man armies; and 
Mr. Wodehouse, 
who was living at 
Touquet, still re- 
tains, we under- 
stand, possession 
of his house, and 
is as comfortable 
as the trying cir- 
cumstances make 
possible. 
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“ That’s marvellous, darlins—almost a gun as it is!” 
ig g 


The Victor 


WHO have suffered wounding and have scars 
Gained in life’s battles with their divers ends, 
Some from the enemy, some from my friends, 
Some in the inmost spirit’s civil wars, 
Have that within me—victor—which declares 
The battle worthier than the blood it spends 
And that the light of knowing still transcends 
The mists of ignorance by a thousand stars. 


Thus have I no rebellion in my bones 

Nor yet resentment for the long rebuff, 

Nor care whose were the slings, whence came the stones, 
Nor if the excuse were good or evil stuff. 

The consummation for the hurt atones. 

Man must so prove himself. It is enough. 
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Commentary from 
Miss Littlemug 


T’S you, dear, is it? In that case 
| —in that case—you can certainly 
come in. As a matter of fact, | 
shall be quite pleased to see you. Just 
a moment, while I put up the chain 
and bolt the door. No, dear, nothing to 
do with the invaders. I’m quite able 
to deal with the invaders, if and when 
they come. That thought doesn’t give 
me a moment’s anxiety. I suppose you 
don’t know of a large dog in need of a 
home—preferably an Alsatian with an 
uncertain temper? I know I’ve always 
said I couldn’t ever bear to put any 
animal in dear little Peky’s place, but 
this wouldn’ t be quite the same thing, 
would it?” 

“No, I don’t think it would at all, 
Miss Littlemug. Would you mind my 
asking why you want a large Alsatian 
dog with an uncertain temper, if it 
hasn’t anything to do with the 
invaders ?”’ 

“Sit down, dear. Not on the 
stirrup-pump—one meant to move it 
up to the attic, but there was this 
interruption. A woman came straight 
up the path, dear, and deliberately— 
deliberately—rang the bell.” 

“Did she want to sell something?” 

“You don’t mind my smiling, do you, 
dear? Just the thought, you know, of 
its being anything like that, which one 
could have dealt with so easily. I have 
a very peculiar sense of irony, as you 
may have noticed—probably inherited 
from a Peruvian ancestor, of whom | 
may have told you, on my dear 
mother’s side. I believe he was quite 
famous in his own part of the world 
for atrocities in connection with 


various revolutions. Still, that’sneither | 
here nor there. I only mention it in | 


order to explain why it is that I can’t 
help smiling now.” 

“And why is it, Miss Littlemug?” 

“Simply a sense of irony, dear. You 
may blame me for it, and I dare say you 
will, but I’m like that. It just happens 
to amuse me intensely to think of that 
woman—or rather, snake, as I can 
only call her—trying to sell stockings 
and vacuum cleaners. Ha-ha!”’ 

“What a dreadful sound, Miss 
Littlemug! Do tell me what this wo— 
what this snake wanted, if she wasn't 
trying to sell anything.” 

“Very well, dear. If you wish to 
know I'll certainly tell you, and you 
can believe it or not as you please. 
She wanted to ask me some questions. 
That was all. Nothing more than that. 
She merely walked up my garden- 
path, rang my bell, and came into my 
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house and sat down and then asked 
these questions. As I said to her almost 
atonce: ‘I have nothing whatever to 
hide and am perfectly prepared to tell 
anybody anything at any time, pro- 
vided it doesn’t give them any 
information, as we re particularly asked 
not to do, but there is one thing I 
will not reply to, and that is—or I 
may have said are—questions.’ ” 

“And what did she say then?” 

“She inquired, with great imper- 
tinence, whether I ever felt I wanted 
the war to come to an end. I answered, 
perfectly calmly and coldly, that 
nobody was enjoying the war more 
than I was, that naturally one revelled 
inall this fun with air-raid alarms and 
butter-rationing and gas-masks, and 
that the thought of being taxed higher 
and higher with every breath I drew 
was a delightfully happy and comfort- 
ing one that helped me to doze off to 
sleep peacefully, night after night. I 
then looked her straight in the eye, 
dear—rather like this “i 

“Oh, Miss Littlemug, don’t/ I’m sure 
you'll injure yourself in some way.” 

“No, dear, I shan’t. I believe, from 
an extremely old family engraving over 
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the sideboard in my eldest cousin’s 
dining-room at Winchester, that my 
Peruvian ancester had very much that 
kind of look at his command, and no 
doubt one has inherited it. I was 
very much struck when I saw how 
thoroughly it upset her. Obviously 
she hadn’t met with ‘irony before, 
because she flinched in the most un- 
mistakable manner and said she only 
had one more inquiry to make and 
she hoped that in the interests of the 
country generally I wouldn’t mind 
answering it.” 

“What was it?” 

“Believe it or not, dear, as you 
please, but she wished to know whether 
I was in the habit of listening to 
rumours and, if so, what they were. 
Naturally, I answered that, as I had 
nothing whatever to do all day, I spent 
the whole of my time spreading alarm 
and despondency amongst my neigh- 
bours—except, I said, except when [’m 
listening to what they tell me about the 
movements of the Fleet Air Arm, the 
exact position of all our machine-guns, 
and the place where that poor sheep 
of the Trevors’ got struck by shrapnel 
in last week’s air-raid. I will say this 
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for her, dear—she turned the exact 
colour of the dear old green-baize door 
in the passage where I had to use such 
very strong acid in the hope of getting 
rid of the moth, and then simply got 
up to go. And I couldn’t help suggest- 
ing that if she cared to do any more 
mass-observing in Little Fiddle-on- 
the-Green she might try old Lady 
Flagge, the General, and Mr. Pancatto.” 

“Did she?” 

“T doubt it, dear. She looked to me 
thoroughly shaken. In my opinion, 
irony was something to which she was 
completely unused, and it struck me 
that it was a very powerful weapon, 
psychologically speaking. One owes it 
entirely to one’s ancestry, and I believe 
that in Peruvian circles in the early- 
eighteenth century it proved very 
effective. Nor, if there are any more 
of these Spanish Inquisition cross- 
questionings and house-to-house talks, 
shall I hesitate to employ it. If there’s 
one thing more than another with 
which I refuse to tolerate interference, 
it’s my morale. Or, as I prefer to call 
it, my complete determination to win 
this war in my own way and, if need 


be, single-handed.” E. M. D. 





“I never play for more than threepence a hundred during an air raid.” 
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“ Three halfpence for your thoughts, dear.” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Balkan Panorama 

Ir is cleverly contrived in Broken Glass (PETER Davies, 
7/6) that five shortish stories, complete in themselves but 
depicting the same families from 1625-1914, should render 
you sufficiently acquainted with Rumanian back numbers 
to enjoy the longer story—the novelette, as it were—that 
forms Part Two of the book. The Broken Glass, one sur- 
mises, is the shifting kaleidoscopic fortunes of Wallach and 
Magyar in Transylvania—Wallach being the original name 
for the despised gipsy race which gradually ousts, as the 
chronicle series proceeds, the exclusive Magyar aristocracy. 
The Montagues and Capulets of these miniature dramas are 
the Wallach Dragulescus and the Magyar Lukats, meeting 
in a number of (usually passionate) encounters which end 
with the ‘final attraction of a rich Dragulescu by an im- 
poverished Lukats. Some of these episodes have contacts 
with the world without, as that which depicts the rare 
excitement of a recital by Lizr in Kolozsvar; some are 
of the closed world of the Balkans, as the defiant end of 
Countess Margit who loved the Wallach Antoine Dragulescu. 
But all have atmosphere, colour, the pathos of a civilization 
in suspense and the enjoyable appeal of Miss ELIzABETH 
KyYLeE’s genuine talent for story-telling. 
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Strange Goings-On 


It is the eternal undergraduette in Miss MARGERY Swapp 
who is responsible, you feel, for The Stone of Chastity 
(Cottrys, 7/6), a novel which takes an Arthurian ballad 
subject and jovially caricatures it in a modern setting. The 
ballad, if one remembers rightly, concerned a cloak which 
shrivelled to nothing on the spurious maiden or unchaste 
wife while adequately clothing the virtuous. Professo; 
Pounce, a folk-lore addict, discovers a, stone with similar 
properties. Stepped on, it lets the impure down in a brook 
while their anti-types proceed triumphantly across. With 
a view to testing the stone’s merits Professor Pounce rents 
an adjacent manor house for a house-party which includes a 
maundering nephew (his reluctant secretary), one lady of 
presumably easy virtue and one unimpeachable matron, 
By means of a widely-distributed questionnaire, the weaker 
sex of the neighbouring village is also summoned to try its 
luck with the stone. This Boccaccian theme is—apart from 
one definitely discordant incident—amusingly handled; but 
it is questionable whether the original medizval estimate of 
its suitability for a shortish ballad has not more happily 
gauged its capacity than Miss SHarp’s more generous 
allowance. 





Branches for Remembrance 


The Grecian host honoured Polyxena’s bravery by 
scattering leaves and branches over her lifeless body. Thus 
Mr. STEPHEN Gwynn has persuaded a number of WILLIAM 
But er YxEats’ friends, in Scattering Branches (MACMILLAN, 
8/6), to bear public testimony to a courageous life. Of 
YEATs it is a commonplace to say that he was a great poet. 
Yet it does him less than justice; for he was also a great 
gentleman and a great patriot in whose heart the hidden 
‘flame out of the eyes of Cathleen, thedaughter of Houlihan,” 
still burned brightly after seventy years of life. Doubtless 
it is for that reason that these finely written tributes to the 
poet and dramatist are concerned less with the man’s work 
than with the man himself. And what a figure of a man 
these brother artists have drawn for posterity—the noble 
head, dignified gestures, aristocratic mien! Of them all 
Mavup Gonne’s words would be dearest to his heart: and 
might fittingly serve for his epitaph: ‘He brought great 
gifts and laid them at the quiet feet of Ireland.” 





“ There—now tHAT’s a full Colonel, my dear.” 
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Medical Officer. “Sorry I MUST REJECT YOU ON ACCOUNT OF YOUR TEETH.” 


Would-be Recruit. “MAN, YE’RE MAKING A GRAN’ MISTAKE. 


’ 


TO SHOOT ’EM.’ 


[°M NO WANTING TO BITE THE GERMANS, 1’M WANTING 


L. Raven-Hill, August 19th, 1914 


Hearts at Loggerheads 


Young, wealthy, intelligent and good-looking, endowed 
in fact with almost every desirable thing except a sense of 
humour, Angus Graves is yet jilted by a fair but frivolous 
fiancée in favour of his best friend. The result of this double 
treachery is that a nature already reserved and introspective 
hardens and turns sour, so that Miss F. E. Mirus Youne, 
in telling Angus’s story, feels justified in styling him The 
Bitter Philosopher (HODDER AND Stroucuton, 8/3). Bitter 
he certainly is, but philosophy seems rather too high a term 
to apply to the wilful misanthropy in which the young man 
entrenches himself and in spite of which he takes to himself 
a wife. His reasons for this step are not made very clear; 
perhaps one of them is that Rachel is the exact antithesis of 
the fickle Paula. A typical parson’s daughter—all Miss 
Mitts Youna’s characters tend to run to type and to 


remain conscientiously true to it—she abounds in good 
works and loving-kindness, and her tender heart suffers 
many an abrasion on the granite of her husband’s gloom. 
Meanwhile the marriage of Henry and Paula, so gaily and 
guiltily undertaken, has not proved a success. Rapture 
indeed has given place to rupture, and Paula has found a 
haven in Hollywood while a sobered Henry progresses at 
the Bar. But the outbreak of war works a double miracle 
to round off a carefully plotted tale, in which both author 
and dramatis persone express themselves with a sententious- 
ness so démodé as to be amusing. 


Persecution 


On the cover of The Stoat (7/6) its publishers (CoLLINs) 
inform us that it contains ‘Colonel Gore’s queerest case.” 
No sensible person would feel inclined to dispute the truth 
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of this statement, but at the same time it is permissible to 
think that Mr. Lynn Brock’s detective can seldom, if ever, 
have tackled a tougher problem or more unsympathetic 
people. For the harassed Colonel Margesson, who was the 
father of two preposterous children and the husband of an 
exceedingly irresponsive wife, it is possible to feel a tepid 
compassion. But in surrounding his story with an atmo- 
sphere of doom and gloom Mr. Brock has been almost too 
successful, and although one can admire the clever way in 
which the problem is handled one can also regret that so 
many of those engaged in it were so very, very “queer.” 


Heart v. Head 


Miss Puytuis Borrome’s short stories are vividly con- 
cerned with fierce passions and acute moral dilemmas; 
and you cannot take them quite as seriously as they ask to 
be taken because though the 
passions are genuine enough 
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Throughout the period the little neutrals were trying to 
appease the bully by pretending to stand up against their 
protectors, the protectors were trying to hit the bully 
without bumping into the little neutrals, and the bully was 
thinking out new devilry behind sulphurous smoke-screeng, 
Though there was much going on at sea, Sir RONALD finds 
little else to report on shore, the heroic fight for freedom in 
Finland being almost irrelevant to the main issue. His next 
instalment will be very different. 


Mismanagers 


In Murder at the Munition Works (Couns, 7/6) the 
Cotes (G. D. H. and M.) have no good word to say on 
behalf of the manager and assistant manager of the Anchor 
Works in Bullbridge. Apart, however, from the fact that 
the dice are too heavily loaded against these two men, this 

tale of troubles in Messrs, 
Bassett and Graham’s factory 





the moral codes they challenge 


is well told and contains as 





are seldom very consistent. 
The author herself is so ob- 
viously with the heart against 
the head that to enjoy Masks 
and Faces (FABER AND FABER, 
8/6) as it should be enjoyed 
you have only to lend an 
enchanted ear to the rhetoric 
that justifies the preference 
of, say, a good dog to a bad 
husband, or four hundred a 
year to a tiresome mother, and 
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good a guessing competition 
as readers of detective fiction 
SCHOOL : can reasonably expect to find. 

oF e Moreover they will have the 
pleasure of seeing Superin. 
tendent Wilson face to face 
with more than one wire en- 
tanglement to break through. 
In many ways this yarn is on 
a bigger scale than any that 
the CoLEs have given us of 
late, and even if their politi- 









your delight is untrammelled. 
While commending “Pink 
Medicine” and “A Choice of 
Evils” in which these options 





cal point of view is somewhat 
vigorously implied the story as 
a whole gains a footing in the 
top class of detective novels. 














occur—both, by the way, 
with the Tyrolean setting that . 














Miss BorromE so nostalgically 

handles—one would like to: 
bestow a proxime accessit on 

the Hollywood tragi-comedy of 

“The Captive,” whose strictly 

retributive finale to a career of unredeemed vice comes with 
something of a shock. But every one of these tales is 
robust and readable; and many of them—whether you like 
it or not—are moving into the bargain. 





Hesitation Blitz 


In The Second Quarter (HuTCHINSON, 8/6) Sir RonaLp 
Storrs strikes one of the dull spots in this purple-patched 
war. Having elected to consider it three months at a time, 
his section dealing with the actual fighting, which after all 
may be considered to be the principal part of the business, 
is reduced in the present instalment to very small propor- 
tions, and the bulk of his attention is necessarily diverted to 
such prosaic accessories of martial chivalry as food supplies, 
evacuations, black-out, enemy propaganda and the cost of 
living. In dealing with matters administrative connected 
with the Home Front the writer is advocate rather than 
historian, being humanly unable to resist the opportunity 
for declaring his own very competent judgments, but he 
recovers his balanced tone in his survey of opinion abroad. 








A Good Score 


To make a definite selection 
from the twenty Detective 
Stories of To-day (FABER AND 
FaBER, 8/6), which have been 
carefully collected by Mr. RayMonD PosTGATE, is no 
enviable task, but it is certain that fans of this kind of 
entertainment will find that some of their favourite mystery- 


mongers are represented in this well-produced volume. It: 


is enough to say that among the contributors are such ex- 
perienced writers as E.C. BentLEY, MARGERY ALLINGHAM, 
AustTIN FREEMAN, DorotHy SAYERS, ANTHONY BERKELEY 
and Mary Firr. Such names are more than sufficient 
proof of the quality of the material, though in many cases 
we may find ourselves renewing our acquaintance with it. 
The most curious tale of the bunch is undoubtedly R. Enis 
Rogerts’s “The Narrow Way,” which is far indeed from 
resembling ordinary yarns of crime and detection. 








Mr. Punch on Tour 





At Southampton, from August 17th to September 14th, 
the Exhibition of the Original Work of Modern Punch 
Artists will be on view at the Art Gallery, Civic Centre. 
Admission will be free. 








NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be ac 


ied by a ped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 





The entire Copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. The Proprietors will, however, always 
consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers 
first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise dis- 
posed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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